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NEW YEAR'S NUMBER 


ALL READY FOR THE FAIR 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Recipes for Happiness 


The New Year is not present with us, only a 
new day. So it will be continually. We shall 
see but one day at a time. ... If each day is 
lived aright, the whole year will be right; if each 
day is wrong, the year will be all wrong. Each 
day is a white page to be written.—J. H. Bliss. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made 

And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


* *k * * 


Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given; 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss thy heaven. | 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Thou wilt always rejoice in the evening if thou 
hast spent the day profitably—Thomas A. 
Kempis. 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you 
as its close—then let every one of these short 
lives leave its sure record of some kindly thing 
done for others.—J. Ruskin. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.—P. J. Bailey. 


Sympathy with animals is so intimately con- 
nected with what is good in character, that one 
may confidently affirm that he who is cruel to 
them cannot be a good man. Schopenhauer 
[Grundprobleme]. 


He desired, too, that in memory of the humble 
witnesses of our Saviour’s birth, they should give 
all the oxen and asses better provender than 
usual on that festival. He carried this idea still 
further in imagination. ‘“‘If I can speak to the 


Emperor,” he said, ‘‘I will beg him to make a 
universal edict, obliging all those who have the 
means to spread corn and grain along the roads, 
that the birds, especially our Sisters, the larks, 
should have a feast.” Abbé Le Monnier: St. 
Francis of Assisi, translated by a Franciscan 
Tertiary. 


Among all the vices gendered in this ‘‘ body 
of sin,” cruelty, perhaps, is the worst and most 
devilish. ... The susceptibility to suffering 
of the more sensitive animals is equal to, and 
even greater than, that of many human beings. 
They are capable not only of bodily suffering, 
but suffering from fear, terror, grief, anguish, 
and the baffled yearnings of those instincts which 
are the endowments of all animal natures. They 
are capable, too, of being brought into such sym- 
pathy with man as to reflect back upon him, 
not only the kindness and affection of his nature, 
but also some flashes of his reason and intelli- 
gence. ... Oh, if these creatures over which 
man has dominion had a language in which to 
send up their petitions and publish their oppres- , 
sions and wrongs, it would fill quite as large a 
volume as any book of human oppressions and 
martyrdoms! And yet the pleadings go up daily 
to the Eternal Mercy from this lower creation 
that “groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” —E. H. Sears. 


Feeding the Birds 


The air is bitter chill tonight, 
And early will the dark come down. 
At four o’clock the little light _ 
Fades fast on hills about the town. 
Outside my window, flitting there, 
Are flocks of hungry winter birds; 
Their bits of song and cheery words 
Float out upon the frosty air. 


Beside my double window here 

Is built the crumb-board. Yonder lies 
The garden weeds of yester-year, 

But gone the seeds that birdies prize. 
The evergreen so near at hand 

Provides a thick and certain shelter, 

My birds make thither, helter-skelter; 
When sudden dark storms strike the land. 
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And I must feed them. On the ledge 
I scatter crumbs in goodly store, 
And tie some suet on the edge, 
And fasten up an apple-core. 
And now the daylight flickers out, 
Safe in the fir my winter birds; 
After the meal, their good-night words, 
And peace has lapped the world about. 


—Hverett Earle Stanard. From “The Animals 
Friend.” 


Curious Questions 


A man who kept dogs and horses said to me one 
day when I was sitting beside him at his dinner 
table, ‘‘Do dogs think?”’ 

His fine dog was on the floor near his chair— 
and, as dogs and cats often do, had some dis- 
turbing dream. He barked that muffled bark 
that all observing dog owners have heard; his 
paws twitched as if he were running. 

I glanced at him, then observed, ‘“‘If a dog can 
dream when he is sleeping, can he not think when 
he is waking?”’ 

My host looked as if he had suddenly waked 
up. ‘‘Why,”’ he exclaimed, “I never thought 
of that!” 

How many men and women who are supposed 
to be fond of the animals they own—the horse, 
the cow, the dog, the cat—‘‘never thought’’ 
about their mental capacity; never do think, or 
study at all, into their higher intelligence; do 
not realize that they suffer when hurt even as we 
do; that they love and hate, are jealous, antici- 
pate their meals, fear punishment; want to play, 
like children—to be amused, entertained; ap- 
preciate the gift of a ball, a rag doll—anything 
that is theirs and they can keep for themselves 
and play with? 

So their needs, the comforts and pleasures that 
mean as much to them as eating and sleeping, 
are often entirely ignored. 

What does the chained dog have to give him 
any pleasure? Is it any wonder that the dog, 
deprived of his freedom, grows sullen, cross, or 
stupid? 

What a life caged animals lead! I have 
watched them pacing their small enclosures in 
zoos, and pitied them with all my heart. 


Children are sent to school to learn other 
languages. Are they encouraged by their par- 
ents or teachers to learn the language of these 
fourfooted animals we have so much to do with? 

Until the human animal learns to look upon 
the other animals—considered below him—as 
something more than machines or playthings, 
or profitable investments, there will be very 
slow progress made in Humanity. 


Another curious question was from a woman 
who asked if we had any proof that these four- - 
footed animals feel pain. ) 

Surely she never could have owned any animal, 
or she would not have had the least doubt of their 
capacity for suffering. Did she never hear a dog 
cry when some one accidentally stepped on his 
paw or his tail, or see him wince when some one 
aimed a blow at him? Or the cat—the same as 
the dog? 

The very sight of a whip lash over his head 
starts up a sensitive horse. Why? Would he 
fear the whip if it did not hurt him? 

Wild animals are trained through fear of cruel 
punishment, not only physical pain but terror of 
the unknown causes them to suffer. 

I have owned two dogs that suffered so much 
fear in a thunder storm I always kept them at 
my side until the storm was over. One of them, 
a West Highland terrier, shook like a leaf with 
every clap of thunder. He was too large and 
heavy for a lap dog, but I used to take him up 
and hold him in my arms during a storm, I pitied 
him so. 

My cat once had a doctor for canker in the 
ear and he had to inflict some pain. From that 
time my cat would run and hide if he saw any 
man that looked like the doctor coming. He 
not only suffered, but he remembered the suffering. 

Why cannot these facts about our faithful 
friends be taught more than they are? 

Consideration for suffering and trying to avoid 
causing suffering to any animal—man or beast— 
should be the most important lesson in the world. 
It is the only solid foundation for Happiness in 
this world or the next.—A. H. S. 


George Eliot said, ‘‘ What do we live for if not 
to make life less difficult for each other?”’ 
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Killing the Deer 


After the unfortunate occurrence which took 
place on the Myles Standish Reservation the 
week of December 7, one feels inclined to ask if 
these ‘‘reservations”’ for birds and animals are 
simply intended as future hunting grounds for 
sportsmen,—a preservation of ‘“‘game’’ for the 
hunters. 

If it had become necessary to thin out these 
tame deer, was it not possible to think up some 
more humane method of killing them than to 
make it an occasion for “‘sport”’ and invite hun- 
dreds of men, and one woman (I am thankful 
there were no more for the credit of humanity), 
to frighten these tame deer out of their sanctu- 
aries in the woods, and chase and hunt them, 
bewildered and- wild with terror, shooting or 
wounding them without pity or mercy? 

If these reservations are so badly managed 
that they breed more animals than can be sup- 
ported, whose fault is it? 

Undoubtedly there are many animals, wild and 
tame, that must be killed, but it is time that more 
thought should be given to killing them hu- 
manely. The steel trap is an instrument of 
torture that should have been abolished long ago, 
yet women who wear furs do not think how the 
animals are killed and they do not protest against 
steel traps. Killing, if this little planet ever be- 
comes civilized, which it is far from being today, 
will never be considered ‘‘sport.”—A. H. S. 


The Morality of Field Sports 


(Being extracts from an article written by the late Prof. 
K. A. Freeman, Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford.) 


I am not going, though I feel strongly on the 
subject, to preach a sermon on cruelty to animals 
—a subject, by the way, which those whose busi- 
ness it is to preach sermons might with advantage 
deal with oftener than they do. I am neither a 
vegetarian nor an opponent of capital punish- 
ment. I have no scruple as to taking the life 
either of man or beast when real need calls for it. 
But I do wish to expose certain popular fallacies 
and inconsistencies, and to point out some histor- 
ical and philosophical bearings of the question 
which might not strike every one at first sight. 


In examining, either historically or philosophi- 
cally, the subject of humanity and cruelty, it 
is impossible to separate the question of humanity 
and cruelty to man from that of humanity and 
cruelty to the lower animals. Between cruelty 
to man and cruelty to beasts there is doubtless a 
wide difference, but it is purely a difference of 
degree. Humanity in either case, cruelty in 
either case, is essentially the same feeling, arising 
from the same tendencies in the mind. 

It was confessedly lawful to kill animals either 
for food or in defence of our lives and properties. 
Such hunting as fairly comes under these heads 
has nothing to be said against it. My point is 
that modern hunting does not fairly come under 
either of these heads. It is not carried on for 
either of the ends which make hunting lawful. 
It is as distinctly a sport founded on a morbid 
love of slaughter and torture as the games of the 
amphitheatre. 

Let us take the two cases separately. I will 
first take the case of hunting when it is necessary 
for the defence of our own lives and properties. 
This is lawful war with the wild beasts; in early ° 
stages of society it forms a very important part 
of man’s business, and something of the same 
sort may occur at any time. The man who 
shoots a tiger or a wolf is confessedly a public 
benefactor, and nothing but a very recent and 
most grotesque prejudice hinders equal honor 
from being assigned to the man who shoots a fox. 
The object of such hunting as this is not to torture 
animals for our amusement, but to slay them 
outright for our protection. A man whose 
pastures are harried by a tiger will get rid of the 
tiger in the quickest way that he can, and will not 
artificially prolong his sufferings for the sake of 
“sport.”’ No doubt, even in hunting of this 
sort, which is confessedly lawful and praise- 
worthy, a certain love of adventure, a certain 
satisfaction in the exercise of skill, even a certain 
touch of the cerlaminis gaudia, is perhaps un- 
avoidable. 

As soon as either war or hunting loses its purely 
defensive character, as soon as it is pursued, not 
distinctly for the public good, but as a matter of 
sport or out of sheer love of slaughter, as soon 
as suffering is needlessly inflicted or wantonly 
prolonged, it ceases to be a righteous and praise- 
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worthy occupation, and comes under the general 
head of cruelty. 

Now will modern hunting stand this test? 
Can any modern fox-hunter honestly say that 
his hunting is done with the legitimate object 
of getting rid of a noxious animal in the quickest 
way? It is nothing of the kind. It is plain 
that instead of men hunting with any object 
of getting rid of foxes, the fox exists simply for 
the purpose of being hunted. 

It is not too much to say that there are many 
people who really look upon the killing of a fox 
anyhow but in the chase as an awful and almost 
unmentionable crime. This at once gets rid 
of any excuse that foxes are hunted in order to 
destroy a noxious animal. Instead of this, the 
animal is sought out, sometimes he is brought 
on purpose to the spot, in order that he may 
give ‘“‘sport’’. He is pursued till he is 
worn out by weariness, and then he is put to 
death with brutalities equal to anything done 
in the bear-garden or the amphitheatre. 

Now if this is anything but wanton and 
deliberate cruelty I do not know the meaning 
of words. The essence of the ‘‘sport”’ is the 
needless fright, weariness, and suffering of a 
living creature. 

To chase a calf or a donkey either till it is torn 
in pieces or till it sinks from weariness, would 
be scouted as a cruel act. Do the same to a deer 
and it is a noble and royal sport. It is, as we 
have seen, a legal crime to worry a cat. To 
worry a hare is a gallant diversion. And men 
who would lift up their hands in horror at the 
wanton torture of a bull or a bear, deem no 
praises too high for the heroic sport which 
consists in the wanton torture of a fox. 

That the cruelty is an essential element in the 
sport, that the presence of a suffering victim is 
needful for its full enjoyment, is not to be denied. 
Those who tell us that they hunt for the sake of 
a healthy exercise could get that healthy exercise 
just as well by hunting a red herring or by taking 
a gallop wherever a gallop may be had, without 
hunting anything at all. 

I say then, without hesitation, that fox-hunt- 
ing, which ages back may have been a praise- 
worthy means of ridding the country of a noxious 
animal, has, in its modern shape, degenerated 


into a sport of wanton and deliberate cruelty. 
Strip it of its disguises, and it is that and nothing 
else. . . . What the sportsman does is wilfully 
to prolong the long-past savage state in his own 
person. 

ok * * 


The modern deer-hunt is simply a run after 
a creature which there is confessedly no design 
to kill, but on which a great deal of fright and 
weariness is wantonly inflicted. The ‘‘sport”’ 
or pleasure to be found in such a piece of con- 
temptible cruelty is certainly hard to under- 
stand. And after all, in deer-hunting too there 
are ugly doings done behind the scenes. In 
a late article on the subject in the Quarterly 
Review, we were calmly told, in language which 
savored a little of the slaughterhouse, how the 
hounds were at certain times allowed to ‘go 
into”? a hind—that is, I suppose to tear her in 
pleces—in order to “blood” them. A man 
who set his dogs to tear a sheep in pieces would 
at once find his way before the magistrates, and 
few people would pity him if his sentence was as 
severe as the law allows. This subtle distinction 
between one ruminant and another is really 
beyond me. 

It is a touching feature in this kind of ‘‘sport’’ 
that the hunted stag commonly takes refuge 
in the sea, the wrath of the elements being less 
to be feared than the wanton cruelty of man. 
But against that wanton cruelty the elements 
themselves do not afford a shelter. The luckless 
beast 1s pursued in boats, he is seized and dragged 
along till he either dies in the waves or is brought 
to land to afford fresh “‘sport”’ to his tormentors. 

The principle of cruelty is essentially the same 
in all these sports, and it is perfectly indifferent 
whether it is a prince or a tinker by whom the 
cruelty is committed. Still, in the case of hare- 
hunting, the victim is so specially timid and 
defenceless that to condemn it to wanton fright 
and torment may perhaps need a harder heart 
than to do the like by a stag or a fox. The 
sufferings of the hare could call forth a passing 
emotion of pity even from a heathen sportsman. 
But I presume that, in the amusement of cours- 
ing, to see what Arrian shrank from looking on, 
and to hear “the last human ery of the hare in 
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the fangs of the dogs,” forms part of the refined 
enjoyment. 
*K * * 


The advocates of humanity have a hard battle 
to fight, but I am not without hope. The good 
cause has made great advances. As in every- 
thing else, there are fluctuations and reactions, 
and perhaps of late years there may have been 
a certain reaction in favor of cruelty. So it 
has been with the growth of political freedom; 
still political freedom has advanced, and so I feel 
that it must in the end be with the cause of 
humanity.—League for Prohibition of Cruel 
Sports, York House, Portugal Street, London, 
Wes 


‘Tt Can Be Done’”’ 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied: 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so ‘‘till he tried.” 

So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hit it. 

He started to sing and he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed, ‘‘Oh, you’ll never do that— 
At least no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it, 

With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit. 

He started to sing as he started the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands who'll tell you it cannot be 
done. 
There are thousands to prophesy failure. 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by 
one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it, 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing, 
That ‘‘cannot be done’’—and you'll do it. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


A Story of Pine Ridge 
Very little introducing of characters is needed, 
for we all know Teddy, sweets-seeking Irish 
terrier, and Billy, the little black cocker spaniel 


that lives at the cottage. Billy likes to steal 
automobile rides from the gates to the barn and 
loves to follow visitors all over the grounds in the 
hope of being remembered with little tidbits. 

Rover is a newcomer, given up by friends in 
Somerville, a frolicky young dog, part collie and 
Newfoundland, with a most beautiful coat of | 
curly brown and black fur. 

Laddie seems to be the center of attention, a 
six-month-old Alaskan collie pup, brought to 
Pine Ridge early in June who wins his way into 
the affections of everyone by his playfulness and 
good nature. He was just a little fat, fluffy ball 
of white down hardly five weeks old, clumsy and 
yet playful, always hungry and always ready for 
frolic, when he was left with us. Growing 
rapidly, he was soon able to get up and down 
steps and to think of original things to do. 
Picking up his dish and carrying it a little way 
only to have it break, when dropped, seemed to 
delight him; a tin one, clattering as it fell, amused 
him. To have a variety of playthings gathered 
from everywhere soon became a habit. 

A ball, a bone, old shoes and straps and, oh! 
delightful, somebody left a newspaper. What 
fun for him to watch us pick up a few score of 
small bits of paper, torn and unmercifully 
massacred, in a wonderful game that was inter- 
rupted too soon. | 

Billy, who is usually a little too proud to play 
with common dogs, soon came to like little 
Laddie and the two play and gambol together for 
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hours at a time. Billy Bouncer surely liked to 
teach his new pupil how to play and be a “real 
dog.’’ 

Laddie, however, soon found new friends in 
Teddy and Rover. To watch the three holding 
tight to a stick all pulling against each other 
makes us all laugh. The long end catches in the 
ground and sends all three flying, rolling little 
Laddie over and over. Our laugh stops short 
until he picks himself up and hurries pell-mell to 
catch up with the game which is fast disappearing 
across the orchard. Sometimes a burlap bag or 
stolen piece of carpet affords Rover and Laddie 
amusement for hours. 

Rover and Laddie and Teddy run beside cars 
going up the driveway and Laddie delights in 
catching Teddy by the collar and holding him, 
and if he can’t get Teddy’s collar he’ll bite 
Teddy’s short stubby tail and hang on for dear 
life until he can run no longer; he then turns 
around to drive Laddie away. 

The first snow we had came on a Saturday a 
few weeks ago. A little lay over night and on 
Sunday morning Laddie saw it on the ground. 
He ran at it and bit it; he pushed it with his nose 
and licked it, tried eating it; finally growled and 
barked at it and scratching with his paws sent it 
flying behind him. He seemed really peeved 
because it was too cold to bolt right down. 

All the dogs are ready and willing to play with 
all newcomers, big or small. On Hallowe’en 
some of the neighbors’ children were on the 
grounds with lanterns and all were having a great 
time when a witch came up the street, all dressed 
in white and black, with a light, and a big broom. 
All the children ran to the cottage and little 
Billy, stirred up by the noise, ran barking out and 
drove the witch away. He was at once a hero 
and seemed to know it for he wagged his tail and 
was just as proud as could be, content that he 
had done his duty. 

With fourteen acres to roam over and plenty 
of visitors to give them tidbits and plenty of 
petting and attention, these dogs surely are happy. 

But I must not leave out Tommy. 

It would seem strange to anyone not under- 
standing the peaceful atmosphere at Pine Ridge, 
which seems to affect all newcomers—horses, 
dogs, or cats—that even the two newcomers, 


Prince and Pal, a St. Bernard and a collie, have 
never even attempted to chase Tommy the cat. 

Tommy, the comfortable, gentle pussy cat who 
purrs if you look at him, and whose friendly dis- 
position extends to the dogs, will rub himself 
daringly and affectionately against their legs and 
walk bravely under their noses. They never 
trouble him, even the frolicsome and undis- 
ciplined Laddie does not interfere with Tommy. 


TWO FRIENDLY HORSES AT PINE RIDGE 


He patrols the barn, the sheds, and fields. He 
doubtless looks at the many birds flying around 
over the place, but we have never seen him even 
attempt to catch one—yet he does catch the rats 
and the mice and displays them with pride to our 
admiring eyes. In fact, he has a reputation as a 
“ratter.”’ 

We have old and young, the laboring horse and 
the carriage horse, brought to us from time to 
time to rest and enjoy the hospitality of Pine 
Ridge, but this is another story. —John Jenner. 


A Wise Judge 
In a dispute over the ownership of a dog 
Magistrate Max Levine decided that the dog 
could pick his own master, on the principle that 
the French poodle had some rights in the matter. 
The dog was placed on Magistrate Levine’s 
desk by Assistant District Attorney Lewis Was- 
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ser. At one end of the desk stood little James 
William McCarthy, 7 years old, and at the other 
end James Pitney, a negro. The dog was placed 
by Mr. Wasser exactly in the centre of the desk 
and every one told to be quiet. 

When the animal was released he jumped 
directly toward Jimmie and started to lick his 
face. That decided the case in Jimmie’s favor 
and the boy left the court room with his pet. 

Out on the pavement about ten of his school- 
mates were waiting for the verdict and a happy 
delegation helped him to escort the dog home. 

Last Tuesday Jimmie was playing with his dog 
in front of his home when James and Mrs. Pitney 
passed and said they recognized the poodle as a 
pet they had lost eight months previous. The 
animal was a gift to Jimmie on Easter as a first 
communion present from his aunt. Despite his 
protests the Pitneys picked up the dog and carried 
him to their home. 

Jimmie, however, had enough presence of 
mind to follow them to their lodgings and note 
the address. Then he ran home and broke the 
sad news to his mother. 

This morning James and Mrs. Pitney answered 
a summons issued by Magistrate Levine at the 
request of Jimmie’s mother. Mr. Pitney ex- 
plained that he had lost the dog about seven 
months ago and that there was no possibility of a 
mistake. Mrs. McCarthy was equally positive 
that the dog had been bought at a dealer’s by 
Jimmie’s aunt seven months previous. 

So Magistrate Levine decided to let the dog 
decide for himself. 


He’s Just a Dog 


Here is a friend who proves his worth 

Without conceit or pride of birth; 

Let want or plenty play the host, 

He gets the least and gives the most— 
He’s just a dog. 


He’s ever faithful, kind and true, 
He never questions what I do; 
And whether I may go or stay, 
He’s always ready to obey— 
*Cause he’s a dog. 
—First and second verses from poem of four verses 
by Joseph M. Henderson. 


FRIENDS | 


FRIENDS FROM FAR AWAY SCOTLAND 


Perky 


It was when Alice and Bob Allinson were 
coming home from school that Perky was dis- 
covered. 

Bob was fastening the old wooden door that 
led from the orchard to the garden, and in the 
twilight of that February afternoon he very 
nearly stepped on the little figure in a red jacket, 
crouching for shelter against the ivy-covered 
wall. 

‘“‘Alice!”? he called quickly, for Alice was 
hurrying along in front. ‘‘Come back! Come 
and look! MHere’s a monkey!” 

The next moment the two children were 
kneeling on the damp grass trying to make 
friends with the little stranger, but he was shy 
and frightened, and it was when he tried to es- 
cape from them that they discovered that one 
of his feet was very badly hurt. 

‘“Let’s carry him in to mother,” said Alice. 
“She will know what to do for him,” and very 
gently, taking great care not to touch the poor 
foot, she put him into the skirt of her frock and 
so carried him up to the house. 

When their mother had welcomed her odd little 
visitor, she said that the first thing to be done 
was to bathe and dress the wound, and I fancy 
it was because they were, in a few minutes, 
so busy doing this they did not notice a pair of 
eyes that from time to time peered through the 
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uncurtained window of the breakfast-room. 
These eyes belonged to a poor ragged boy about 
twelve years old. His face was pale and pinched. 
There was a look of fear in it, too, as he turned 
at last from the window, and very stealthily 
made his way down the drive. It was quite 
evident he was afraid of being caught trespassing. 
And as it happened he was caught, for Bob, as he 
crossed the hall to fetch a banana for the monkey, 
saw a shadow on the window of the porch. He 


opened the door and called out, ‘‘Hullo! What 
do you want?” 
At the question the boy began to run. But 


what chance in a race had poor, half-starved Tip 
with sturdy Bob? In a moment he felt a hand 
on his arm and found himself being led into the 
porch. 

As Bob locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket a fiery gleam shone in the ragged boy’s 
eyes. ‘‘What do you take me for?” he asked. 
‘CA thief?” 

““You’re a trespasser anyway,”’ answered Bob, 
but he replaced the key, and turned back the 
lock. And at that moment Mrs. Allinson came 
out of the breakfast-room. 

“What is this noise about?”’ she asked, and her 
voice was so kind and gentle that poor Tip, not 
waiting for Bob to explain, answered for himself. 

“Lady,” he said, ‘‘he’s took me up for tres- 
passing; but honor bright, I meant no harm. It 
was only for to see he was all right, and that you 
were doing well by him.” 

“ Him!” enquired Mrs. Allinson. 

Tip nodded, and with a look towards the break- 
fast-room added, ‘‘ Yes, him—Perky.”’ 

“The Monkey?” Bob asked. “Is he yours?” 

‘““No,” answered the boy; ‘‘I’ve stole him. 
I couldn’t do nothing else for him. See, lady,”’ 
he went on, “Perky and me belongs to a show; 
‘acrobats and performing animals. I couldn’t 
stand it no longer for him. His foot’s been get- 
ting worse every day for a fortnight, and the 
worse it’s got, the worse he’s been beat.”’ 

‘Poor little Perky!” said Bob’s mother. 
Then Tip went on: “The other day when I 

saw your young lady feeding a starved cat in the 
village, and heard her say she would give it a 
home if it hadn’t one, I thought maybe she’d 
do the same for Perky. His foot was so bad,”’ 


fit to have him,” he said. 


Tip continued, turning to Bob, ‘“‘to-day he 
couldn’t get round with the hat for pennies same 
as he always does after every performance, so 
master gave him a flick of his whip and told me 
to put him to bed. But I ran off with him in- 
stead and put him where you would see him 
coming from school. I was hiding round the 
tree for fear you shouldn’t take him.” 

“Would you like to see your little monkey 
now?” asked Mrs. Allinson, and as she spoke she 
led him into the cheerful breakfast-room. 

At the sound of the opening door Perky raised 
his head, and seeing Tip, made a desperate 
effort to go to him, chattering all the time. 
“Hullo, Perky lad!” said Tip, then he sat down 
on the rug and the monkey crawled to him and 
found his old resting-place under the ragged 
jacket. 

When Tip had been supplied with a cup of 
cocoa and some cake, the whole party settled 
down to consider what must be done. Perky, 
with his foot made comfortable, and his friend 
near him, grew quite lively. It amused the 
children very much to see him taking turns with 
Tip at the cup of cocoa. ‘It’s same as we always 
does,’’ said the boy as he broke his cake and gave 
Perky half of it. ‘‘It’s always been share and 
share even with us.” Then, suddenly turning 
to Mrs. Allinson, he asked, ‘‘ You’ll keep him for 
always, won’t you?”’ And when it was pointed 
out to him that to steal the monkey would be 
wrong, and that the showman must first be asked, 
he burst into tears. 

‘Master will never give him up, and he isn’t 
‘““He’s for teaching 
him new tricks every day, and he beats and 
starves him when he doesn’t learn them sharp 
enough.” 

“Does he beat you, too?” said Alice. 

‘“Rather!”’ answered the boy, and pulling up 
the sleeve of his old coat, he showed them the 
dark blue marks on his arm. ‘Beats and 
pinches, too,” he said; ‘‘but what’s that? Boys 
have to work and take kicks and blows along 
with it. It don’t so much matter when you can 
stand up for yourself. But Perky—a little bit 
of a creature that’s got to take it all and say 
nothing! It’s a cruel shame! He’s a right to 
be stolen, for all you say.”’ And pushing aside 
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the unfinished feast he picked up his ragged cap, 
and holding Perky close under his coat walked 
to the door. But Mrs. Allinson called him back. 
“Tip,” she said, ‘“‘we all want to help Perky. 
Won’t you wait until we have thought of a good, 
honest way to do so?”’ 

Tip nodded, then as the hall door closed with 
a sharp click, their mother turned to Alice and 
Bob. ‘There is father!”’ she said, ‘‘I will go and 
tell him about the poor monkey.”’ 

Mr. Allinson was in the hall when mother 
found him. 

“You must be wondering why I am so late,”’ 
he said. Then he told her how on his way home 
he had met a man driving a lame horse. ‘‘I 
made him get out of his cart,’ he said, ‘‘and I 
took the poor horse to the veterinary’s my- 
self.”’ | 

‘‘ And the cruel driver, what became of him?”’ 
asked Mrs. Allinson, so interested in his story 
that for the moment she forgot Tip and 
Perky.” : 

“The man went to the police station,’ her 
husband replied slowly. ‘‘The fact is, he lost 
his temper and struck the policeman I called to 
my assistance. It appears that this man was 
out in search of a poor little acrobat and a per- 
forming monkey. I am not surprised they ran 
away from him if he treated them as I saw him 
treating his lame horse. Poor little chaps! 
I wonder where they are?”’ 

‘They are here,’’ Mrs. Allinson said; then she 
opened the door of the breakfast-room and her 
husband understood. 

I know you will be glad to hear that Tip and 
Perky never went back to their old unhappy life. 
Their cruel master, being obliged to spend some 
months in prison, was glad to sell his monkey. 
As for Tip, he was free, the showman said, to do 
what he liked. And what Tip liked was to learn 
to be a gardener. 

Perky very quickly made himself at home with 
the Allinsons, though he never could love them 
quite as much as he loved Tip. And Tip of 
course went on loving Perky, and all through 
the bright days of their friendship he still remem- 
bered his good motto, ‘‘Share, and share even.”’ 
—B. W. From ‘The Little Animals’ Friend,” 
London. 


BONNIE BROOKS, TAKEN FROM THE LEAGUE FEB. 
11, 1925 TO BROOKS COTTAGE, PERKINS 
INSTITUTION, WATERTOWN 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of December the League re- 
ceived 2,665 cats, 1,065 dogs, 116 horses, and 19 | 
smaller animals. We placed 93 dogs and 107 cats 
in good homes. 


We regret that we must postpone our account 
of the Fair and the Horses’ Christmas until next 
month. 


A gentleman from Calais, Maine, was visiting 
friends in Cambridge, and had with him his pet 
Collie. The dog not being used to the confine- 
ment of a city became restless, and one morning 
started out for a run. He became so confused 
with the noise and traffic that he was unable to 
find his way home. A policeman found the dog 
wandering about, completely exhausted, and 
brought him to the League. Meantime, the 
owner, heart-broken, advertised the dog as lost in 
the newspapers. He had walked the streets day 
and night for three days searching for the dog, 
and as it was during a rainy time he was obliged 
to return frequently to the house to get on dry 
clothing. We notified the owner that his dog 
was here; he rushed into the League, and such a 
reunion! The dog was wild with joy and delight, 
—he kissed the master over and over, and nearly 
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knocked him down several times so great was his 
rejoicing to see him. The man looked at us with 
tears in his eyes, and said he wouldn’t accept a 
thousand dollars for the dog. 


Our agent, Miss Sheldon, was passing through 
a poor district in the West End when she saw 
huddled up in a corner of a back yard a forlorn- 
looking cat. She went over to examine the cat 
closely and found his teeth were all gone, and 
part of his mouth was decayed. By enticing the 
cat with bits of raw meat she was finally able to 
get him into her carrier. She immediately ended 
his suffering by administering chloroform. 


Recent Publications 


Our latest publications in leaflet form are 
“Suggestions to Children,” ‘‘What Tommy 
Did,” “The Kindness Club,” “The Christmas 
Club,” “The Strike,”’ and ‘How Philip Was 
Cured.’’”* 


I am hoping that women, as well as children, 
will read our leaflets. We see so much suffering 
that is caused not only by deserting cats and 
kittens but by giving them away to anybody who 
will take them, without considering whether or 
not they will be humanely cared for, that I am 
hoping to do some good by causing women and 
children to stop and think before they desert a 
cat or give away kittens. I regret to say that 
there are too many cats. If their numbers were 
lessened by one-half (humanely) it would be 
better for them, and for human beings who are 
disturbed by their crying at night and distressed 
at seeing them sick and starving about their 
premises; but I have opposed cat licensing be- 
cause I know it is not possible to carry out such a 
law in the case of cats, for various reasons, which 
I have given at length in a leaflet I have pub- 


lished,—‘‘Should Cats Be Licensed?’’ When it 
* The prices of these leaflets are: 

Dozen Hundred 
‘*Suggestions to Children”....... $.15 $ .75 
Svat <Lommy Dot fe 2d otye 25 1.75 
Bane: Kindness Clb? os sus |: - .20 £00 
foe hristmas,Club”.......... . 20 1.00 
eitie Mirike eee es .20 1.00 
“How Philip Was Cured”........ ..20 1.00.- 


has been attempted it has failed, and the attempt 
has caused much cruelty and suffering. 

The accusation brought against cats that they 
are the greatest menace to birds is not true. 
Much stress is laid on the destruction of birds by 
cats, but very little comment is made on the con- 
duct of boys who destroy birds’ nests and who 
practice with their air-guns and rifles upon every 
living thing that makes a target for their sport, 
and men who shoot at anything they see. 

Collecting birds’ eggs is another method 
pursued by men and boys which means the de- 
struction of much bird life, yet even in nature 
study this evil thing has been suggested to boys. 
—A.H.S. 


One day recently a taxicab driver came in 
hurriedly, and said he had a dog that he wanted 
to giveup tous. The dog was under his coat and 
it proved to be a beautiful fat puppy about a 
week old. The driver had found it on a doorstep 
late the night before and had so much sympathy 
for it that he purchased a nursing bottle at a 
near-by drug store to feed the little helpless 
creature. In one of our cages is a mother dog 
with two puppies, about six weeks old. One of 
our men took this puppy the taxi man brought in 
and held it outside the cage to see what would 
happen. The mother dog came over and began 
to wash the little stray, so we put it into the cage, 
and it is being mothered along with the other two 
puppies. The deserted little creature thinks she 
has found her mother, and it is a touching sight to 
witness her gratitude. 


One of our members is collecting Legal Stamps 
to help the Animal Rescue League. A number 
of stores give these stamps to purchasers of goods, 
and when the purchaser gets a certain number 
she is given the privilege of naming some individ- 
ual or institution which will receive the benefit 
of these stamps. We suggest to our friends that 
they do their shopping where these Legal Stamps 
are given, and mention the Animal Rescue League 
as beneficiary. Through this means we may get 
a few more dollars to help along our much-needed 
work, which includes all districts, cities and 
towns in the vicinity of Boston, and even extends 
as far as the Cape. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 88 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge...... Lua LOS 
Roxbury Station, 17 ener Arannies weedy, (2 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Streehsdow ta ane ee ac eee 59 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 98 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street Mawar mba he eek Loe ay 446 
Pine Ridges wedham gee. Oe ede eee 24 
Med ficlel writen eacem mg BER 3 ri iene de 25 
Chelsea, 36—4th Street ° 343 
1,210 


QUESTION BOX 


Dr. Wesley A. Young 


Question: Should horses coming in from a 
muddy drive be groomed then, or after they are 
dry? 

Answer: When a horse comes in with muddy 
feet and legs, rub him down and blanket, only 
removing the excess mud, and drying the water 
from the feet and legs. In a short time the skin 
will be dry and can then be cleaned with a brush 
and comb. ‘The dry sand will brush out of the 
“feather”? quite easily. Mud, however, should 
not be allowed to “‘bake” on the skin and hair. 
Washing with water when hot often leads to 
serious skin conditions, as stiffness. 


During the month of November we treated 554 
cases in our clinic and gave advice to 383 owners 
by telephone, and grateful owners of the animals 
gave to the League $188.50, though no payment 
was demanded. 


One of our agents rescued these two little 
kittens from a tenement in South Boston. The 
children had kicked them about, stepping on 
their legs until the bones were broken and the legs 
terribly distorted, as you can see in the picture. 

How can any woman allow her children to 
torture animals like this? Surely it is time par- 
ents put forth a greater effort to stop such cru- 
elty. Humane education is a great need. 


This St. Bernard was picked up by the police 


department. We kept him, expecting the owner 
to claim him. He is now at our Home of Rest for 
Horses, at Pine Ridge, thoroughly enjoying the 
company of the other dogs and a large lot to 
romp in. The children with him are three of the 
many that bring deserted and homeless animals 
to the League, thus lessening the ees of 
many poor cats and dogs. 


Four little boys brought a nice black dog to the 
clinic in a wheel cart. They were crying, and 
each time the poor dog moved he cried out in 
pain. The dog had been run over by a car, and 
a man who really should have known better had 
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attempted to ‘‘set”’ the broken bone. He had 
tied a piece of cardboard and some cotton on the 
limb, and then tied the foot up to the dog’s 
collar. The “splint”? was not even over the 
broken bone, and each time the dog moved his 
head or leg the broken bones were moved, causing 
intense pain. I reset the leg and, needless to say, 
when the boys left they were smiling, as 
“Blackie”? could move without grating the 
broken bones together, and was no longer crying 
with pain. 


‘*Pegsy”’ 
‘Peggy’ was given up by her owner because 
she had convulsions following an attack of dis- 


temper. Our kennel master took a kindly inter- 
est in her fate and had her treated. She has had 
no more convulsions, and because our kennel 
men have became so fond of her she has stayed 
with us and is called the ‘‘kennel mascot.” She 
is petted and admired each day by many people 
who pass through the League corridor to see the 
dogs who are waiting for some kind-hearted 
person to give them a good home. ‘‘Peggy”’ is 
very affectionate and intelligent, and adds a 
touch of good cheer to our daily task of caring for 
the sick, stray and unwanted animals. 


A poor colored woman from Cambridge rushed 
into the clinic with her cat whose feet had been 
scalded by an accidental upsetting of a washtub 
of boiling water. We dressed ‘‘ Pussy’s”’ feet and 
made her comfortable. A few days ago we re- 
ceived word that the cat’s feet were as good as 
ever, and the owner was very happy to have her 
pet with her again. 


A doctor passing by a large factory saw a group 
of young ladies and noticed that they were cry- 
ing. Upon investigation he found that the 
mascot of the place, a young kitten, had got its 
tail caught in the machinery. The tail was 
stripped of fur and broken. The kitten was 
brought here to be put to death, but upon exam- 
ination it was seen that it would be all right 
if the tail were amputated. The operation 
was performed, and the kitten was kept 
here for several days under observation. The 
owner sent his wife to get the kitten, and 
found it in excellent condition, as fat as butter 
under our care. Mrs. was so delighted 
that she gave us a donation, and said she would 
give us more after Christmas. 


Fits and Convulsions 

The question, ‘‘What can I do for my dog? 
He is having a fit,’’? comes to me every day, and 
on some days it seems that everyone’s dog must 
be having fits. 

These convulsions seem to be caused from 
toxins (poisons) from distemper, worms, indiges- 
tion, constipation, inflammation of the stomach 
and intestines, eruption of the permanent teeth, 
and probably some unknown causes. The dog 
usually appears greatly excited, howls, barks, 
saliva drools from the mouth, jaws are champed, 
muscles twitch, followed by paralysis and a state 
of quiet. The average case soon appears quite 
natural again after treatment though the con- 
vulsion may appear from one to dozens of times. 
If the cause is removed recovery usually takes 
place. 

At the time the convulsion is in progress, place 
the dog in a dark, quiet room and disturb as little 
as possible. As soon as possible get the dog to 
a veterinarian to determine the exact cause, and 
have it treated accordingly. 

As arule these “fitty dogs” are not vicious and 
will not attack people, although you may be 
bitten while handling the dog. You may safely 
pick the dog up by dropping a blanket over him 
and wrapping it about the animal. 

You can best avoid these convulsions by 
proper diet, care of the teeth in pups, early treat- 
ment of distemper, and having the dog treated 
for worms when indicated by passage of worms in 
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the feces or vomitus. Owners of such dogs are 
too apt to become frightened and believe that the 
animal has rabies. 


Mr. Harry Fitzgerald’ of South Boston pur- 
chased a puppy from a dog dealer and three 
weeks later brought it to the clinic with a sore 
neck. We found arubber band around the dog’s 
neck which had cut through the skin all the way 
around the neck. This band had been used to 
hold a price tag on the puppy and only the tag 
was torn off at the time the dog was sold. The 
little dog had weeks of suffering simply because 
the seller was too careless to see that the band 
was removed with the tag. 


A member of the League brought this lovely 
cat to the Clinic one day with a large cut in one 
of the front footpads. The injury was dressed 
and treated and now Tommy is able to walk as 
fineasever. Heis an exceptionally large cat and 
has lived to a good ripe age. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., 1925. 


Having the good fortune of owning one of the 
dearest cats in the world I just felt I had to tell 
you about him, knowing you would be interested. 
I picked Pat up out of a snowdrift one cold night, 
over two years ago,—a wee little shivering bit of 
fur, wet, sticky and hungry. Now he weighs 
about thirteen pounds and has vanquished every 
cat in the neighborhood. As for dogs, well, they 
let Patrick strictly alone. Pat is not handsome, 
he’s a “thoroughbred mongrel,’”’ and yet he’s 
lovable and so appreciative. Every time we give 
him a saucer of milk he’ll say ““meow.” Every 


time any one strokes him he will purr so cun- 
ningly. Yesterday a lady went by and Pat was 
sitting in the middle of the sidewalk and as she 
came near him, he looked up. The woman bent 
down and said, ‘“‘ Aren’t you a lovely cat?” Pat 
answered just as quickly “meow’’—nothing very 
conceited about him. Iam enclosing a snapshot 
of Pat which very clearly shows his utter disre- 
gard of parking laws. The top of the post is 
quite broad and Pat will sit there for fifteen or 
twenty minutes whenever an auto comesup. He 
seems to know that cars are not able to climb 
posts. Unfortunately he was just on the way 
down when I snapped him. He does look so 
dignified when he’s perched on the top with his 
paws hanging over.—F. E. J. 


I saw a statement the other day which you may 
have forgotten—possibly in Vice-President Mar- 
shall’s reminiscences—possibly elsewhere: “I 
thank God there is one thing which all the money 
in the world will not buy—the light of weleome 
that shines in a little dog’s eyes.”’—R. S. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 


M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER'- Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


For his health, 
strength and 
happiness —- 


SPRATT’S 


For more than half a century owners and 
breeders the world over have fed SPRATT’S 
because it provides just the sort of nourishing, 
well-balanced diet that a dog needs to keep 
him healthy and vigorous. 


There is a proper kind of SPRATT’S Food 
for every size and breed of dog, from puppy- 
hood to old age. SPRATT’S interesting 
book on care and feeding tells about them. 
Write for a copy, free. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at M2 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or § 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 : : ¢ 
a with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Cats oie eu es eg ee cde 
Dogs’ fl; (Seay Giese a ee 
Florses 2/)\\ Auer’, 02 802 
Birds ie2)) (tse terse Oat Bo eA Beer ee ae A478 
Miscellaneous smallanimals . . . . 4] 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 26 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY Ge 1 So eee) eroarclf peice de DERI ly ieee Sage Lon AA gee aren eee 
NortH Enp, INDusrrIAL SCHOOL . . . =. ~w-~S~Stw~S.:~Sfs 39) NoRTH BENNET STREET 
SOUPE AND ns Mia ad ae acene Jog ei eee eee, F109: NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . +. °. . 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM. Wet at user rian . . . . PINE RIDGE HOME OF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD oh SRN a A a OE ee RAR RLETT-ANGELLG OM mane i et (seers 
East Boston pet Swe Bet all = ak USSR Me ean ster NaeeaInS weaver Ocoee ar Read cE a vey aan 
Wasp DYN yo ol ee ey Let UE Ss Ree ean 2 eae bret Ce aes ee a 
CHELSEA dA now gate tel TAD UF Gi lecohe GE: SRN, Need aaa eae 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238-Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and-extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


